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The origins of the villain in the English drama are not to be 
looked for in history alone, nor, outside of that, only in the Machi- 
avellian and Senecan tradition. There is, for example, a bond of 
affinity between the scheming Ancient, Iago, who sets things in 
motion in Othello in order to plume up his will in double knavery, 
and the scheming slave, derived from Greece, who pulls the strings 
in Plautus and Terence. Besides this, as my friend Professor 
Adams reminds me, one must consider the delight of the Eliza- 
bethan audience in representations of the Jew and the Turk as 
such, when both Jew and Turk, if they were to- be in character, 
must be delineated as villains. Finally, we may note that Richard 
the Third is classed with the Histories, and that, as "King James 
traced his descent from Banquo, and as Shakespeare's troupe had 
been taken under the royal patronage, there was a strong historical 
interest attaching to the story of Macbeth at the time of its compo- 
sition. These are matters which should not be lost sight of when 
one is dealing with the tragic catharsis in Shakespeare. 10 

Lane Cooper. 

Cornell University. 

10 Let me add a few corrections, etc., in a footnote. P. 2: "the conquering- 
hero type of play"; cf. p. 66: "We find more of the policy idea in the following." 
P. 5: in the quotation from Butcher, "brought about, not by a vice or deprav- 
ity," delete "a." P. 17: delete the side-number "905" transferred to this from 
another book. Pp. 14, 25, the word "psychologized" — in "she is so well 
psychologized," and the like — is ugly when applied to the delineation of charac- 
ter. P. 25: "next he murders his brother; then his bride; but is finally killed 
by his own sword flying out of its scabbard and sticking in bis side"; compare 
p. 31: "Very soon afterwards the denunciations [of Machiavelii] commenced 
and continued until 1559." P. 33, note 2: for "supra" read"Seep. 31, note 2." 
P. 41: Ego mihimet sum semper proximus: the line may be "Machiavellian" 
in tone, but it goes back at least to Roman comedy, and probably was a mayim 
from Menander; — compare Terence, Andria 635 (4.1.11): heus, proxunms sum 
egomet mihi. P. 52, note: for "Published Macmillan" read "Published by the 
Macmillan Company." Pp. 241-245, Appendix E: neither here nor in the 
Contents (p. xii) is there any indication that the material comes from Pater- 
icke; we learn the source incidentally in a footnote on page 34. P. 246: "But- 
cher, S. H. Aristotle's Theory of Poetry and Fine Arts"; for "Arts" read "Art." 



REPRESENTATIVE ENGLISH COMEDIES. Edited by C. 
M. Gayley. Volume III: The Later Contemporaries of 
Shakespeare. (Macmillan, $2 net). 1914. 

The practical success of the first volume of Professor Gayley's 
Representative English Comedies, evidenced by the publishers' 
record of reprintings, should afford lively satisfaction to all inter- 
ested in the deeper study of English Drama, and ensure the pros- 
perous completion of one of the most ambitious enterprises recently 
undertaken in this rapidly expanding field. The third volume, 
dealing with 'the later contemporaries of Shakespeare' and includ- 
ing plays by Dekker, Middleton and Rowley, Fletcher, Massinger, 
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Brome, and Shirley, may prove in several ways the most distinctly 
useful of the series. Possibly the comedies here reprinted have less 
purely literary value than those in the second volume, of which 
four are the entire or partial work of Ben Jonson. Probably, also, 
the individual essays on the dramatists represented in Volume III do 
not offer much material so completely new as that which has made 
Mr. Pollard's treatment of John Heywood's plays and Dr. Bradley's 
discussion of Gammer Gurton's Needle in Volume I altogether indis- 
pensable to the student of those works. Yet both the texts and 
the essays in this latest volume are finished examples of ripened 
and delightful scholarship, and they offer secure guidance through 
what is certainly the hardest of all periods of English comedy for 
the undirected reader to traverse. 

If it be not ungracious to pick and choose among the six excel- 
lent introductory essays in the volume, one might point to Sir 
Adolphus Ward's estimate of Shirley and Professor Baker's appre- 
ciation of Brome as particularly good examples of the kind of 
criticism most required by the general student to whom Professor 
Gayley's series is effectively presenting our older comedy. It is 
doubtless most difficult to write with striking novelty about the 
two old favorites, Dekker's Shoemaker's Holiday and Massinger's 
New Way to Pay Old Debts; but Professor Brander Matthews has 
succeeded notably in accentuating the modern quality of the latter 
work, while Professor Lange has treated the other with under- 
standing and sympathy. Nothing that Professor Saintsbury writes 
lacks interest, and the present reviewer has found in his treatment 
of Fletcher's Rule a Wife and Have a Wife, as well as in Butler 
Clarke's discussion of the Middleton-Rowley Spanish Gipsy, a 
considerable provocation to reading and argument. 

Professor Gayley's introductory monograph, concluding the 
'Comparative View of the Fellows and Followers of Shakespeare 
in Comedy' begun in the second volume, is a notable production, 
documented as it is throughout by the author's recent brilliant 
investigation of the 'Beaumont-Fletdier' group of plays. Mr. Gay- 
ley's humanity is as broad as his scholarship, and both qualities are 
copiously displayed in his very successful interpretation of Jaco- 
bean and Caroline comedy. The plays of Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Massinger, Shirley, and their minor contemporaries have in the 
past been far less read, one feels sure, than discussed. The general 
encomiums pronounced on these writers by nineteenth century 
enthusiasts like Lamb and Swinburne have indeed reacted very 
unfavorably in producing a kind of lip-service incapable of devel- 
opment into real understanding or appreciation. The fact is that 
the vast majority of the comedies of Fletcher's school are not 
poetry in the sense in which Marlowe's and Peele's plays are, or 
dramatic literature in the sense in which all the best of Jonson's 
are; and their tacit acceptance as such has bred among many who 
have tried to read them only a critical discomfort and ultimate 
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neglect. Professor Gayley's summary, which not even the over- 
modest smallness of the type can make hard reading, should do an 
immense service to the works criticized by placing them once for 
all in proper focus. His final estimate is both courageous and con- 
vincing: 

'Not more than three or four of the half -hundred comic drama- 
tists that surrounded and succeeded Shakespeare attained with any 
degree of steadiness to the vision splendid and creative which pos- 
terity treasures. They are Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, and Mas- 
singer. A few others, intermittently, produced comedy that is also 
literature — Dekker, Chapman, Marston, Middleton and Rowley ; 
Shirley, and Brome; but little of their work in comedy is of that 
literary pre-eminence which commands the interest or respect of 
the English-speaking public of the present age — still less of the 
public of other nationalities. Not more than a dozen of the four 
hundred and thirty-five comedies produced by the fellows and fol- 
lowers of Shakespeare between 1590 and 1642 are absolute litera- 
ture; and the dozen are the work of three or four men. The rest are 
of historic interest, or of interest to the student of dramatic tech- 
nique, or to the virtuoso who scours the woods for some fortuitous 
poetic bloom. The apathetic ignorance of the average student in 
regard of this province of the English drama is not immoderately 
to be deplored. It is much more likely to be dissipated if the under- 
brush be cleared away, and that part of the overgrowth which is 
rotten and unsightly consigned to the flames, than if scholars con- 
tinue to pretend that the whole forest is of magic worth. The 
remnant, not of doubtful import nor vicious luxuriance, will 
stand out compelling the admiration that it richly deserves.' 

Throughout the essay, Professor Gayley does boldly attempt to 
'clear away the under-brush' by holding up the plays he treats, not 
against the intangible and deceptive 'spirit of the age,' as has been 
too much the practice, but by subjecting them to the test of per- 
manent literary and dramatic standards. The result is a distinct 
clearing of the critical atmosphere. On the whole, indeed, Pro- 
fessor Gayley seems inclined to demand for his playwrights rather 
less than the average reader can honestly concede. The candid 
dispraise of Middleton on p. xxiv f. should go far to stimulate 
genuine understanding of that now too vaguely be-praised satirist: 

'The portrayal of manners and characters,' he says, 'is vivid. 
But the manners are not of England, or even of London, at the 
core. . . . These comedies are cinematographs of immorality, 
not cast upon canvas with a view to the profit that may be derived 
from the pathetic or satiric exposure of frailty, but to the delight 
that attends the apotheosis of irreverence, wantonness and filth. 
The more successful the apotheosis, the greater the libel upon the 
genuine spirit of contemporary England. The spirit that showed 
itself in the continual condemnation of the stage by the great mass 
of puritans and by the city council of London — the spirit that 
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breathes in the non-dramatic poetry of the day, in the sweet uncon- 
scious joy of life, the pastoral innocence, of Browne of Tavistock, 
in the fervid verse of Giles Fletcher. This was the age of Florio's 
Montaigne, and Bacon's essays, of the elevated polity of Hooker 
and the forthright preaching of John Donne. In the year that the 
unspeakable Family of Love and the foolish Your Five Gallants 
were acting and printing, the separatist fore-fathers of the New 
England colonies were sailing for Amsterdam. A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside and Any Thing for a Quiet Life were still freshly regaling 
the kind of London audience that liked that kind of thing in the 
year when the Puritans were leaving Leyden for the New World. 
The common people of that time did not like the concupiscent 
play, nor have we any proof that the literary classes hungered for 
it. It was popular in the atmosphere of Hampton Court, Green- 
wich, and Whitehall, but not immoderately desired. Between 
1604 and 1625 only one of Middleton's London comedies is acted 
at Court, and that the least offensive, The Trick. But, on the 
other hand, three of his romantic comedies and the noble tragedy, 
The Changeling, have a hearing, and, time and again, the best of 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher.' 

Throughout the monograph, the moral issues, generally slurred 
in considerations of this period, are trenchantly presented — always 
in their bearing on permanent art values. 'I fear that the much 
reading of decadent drama,' observes Professor Gayley (p. kv) 
'sometimes impairs the critical perception. In making allowance 
for what masquerades as historical probability one frequently ac- 
cepts human improbabilities, and condones what should be con- 
demned — even from the dramatic point of view.' 'I have found it 
so in my own case,' he modestly adds. Yet any student who has 
honestly attempted to make cosmos out of the world presented by 
Fletcher and Massinger will feel a very grateful satisfaction in the 
clearsightedness with which the writer applies his many subtly differ- 
entiated epithets: feculent, latrinal, esurient, hircine, and the like. 
The net result of such criticism is by no means wholly or mainly 
negative. It is an immeasurable advantage to know what Pro- 
fessor Gayley proves: that one may make the entire tour of Stuart 
comedy without leaving one's moral and common sense behind, 
and that the application, even rigorously, of the rules of social and 
dramatic decency, instead of nullifying, largely increases the lit- 
erary value of the tour. 

Tucker Brooke. 

Yale University. 



